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ABSTRACT 

To assist rural and small suburban schools in 
depressed areas in establishing occupational education prpgrams for 
Grades 5-12, pilot programs were instituted in eigljt participating 
schools. The project worked to: (1) provide occupational orientation, 

(2) create favorable attitudes in marginal and disadvantaged students 
toward education and its contribution to the world of work, (3) 
relate classroom instruction to an immediate job, (4) provide 
vocational guidance and job placement, and (5) provide short 
intensive training for seniors with no previous occupational 
training. Each school employed a counselor and coordinator of 
cooperative education. Personnel from participating schgols have 
attended in-service training sessions each quarter. Although 
comprehensive evaluation would be premature, preliminary findings 
show that all eight schools have begun to implement each objective. 
Reports from each of the local schools are included. (BH) 
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Summary of the Report 



Time Period covered by the report: July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971 

The purpose of this project is to assist rural and small suburban school 
districts (particularly those in depressed areas) in establishing occu- 
pational education programs for grades five through twelve. More speci- 
fically this project is designed to provide meaningful vocational educa- 
tion to youth by (1) providing occupational orientation (2) .creating a 
favorable attitude in marginal students, slow learners, and socio-economi- 
cally disadvantaged students toward the value of education and its contri- 
bution to the world of work (3) bridging the gap between education and 
the world of work by relating classroom instruction to an immediate job 
(4) providing occupational guidance and counseling during the last years 
of school and assisting in initial placement (5) providing short intensive 
training for seniors who have had no previous occupational training. 

The objectives are being achieved through the following: (1) Eight 

schools were selected, with priority given to schools in depressed areas. 
(2) Each school employed a counselor and coordinator of cooperative edu- 
cation. (One school was unable to employ a suitable counselor.) (3) Per- 
sonnel from participating schools have attended in-service training 
sessions each quarter. 

It is intended that successful programs will continue and will serve as 
models for other small schools.' 

Body of the Report 

a. Problem 

It is important that the artifical separation that characertizes 
general and vocational programs be eliminated and that occupational 
orientation be integrated into the mainstream of the educational sys- 
tems of the public schools. 

Career development should be viewed as a pyramid offering a broad 
base of exploratory experiences for the world of work at the elemen- 
tary and junior high school levels if present conditions of occupa- 
tional illiteracy and unemployability are to be overcome. 

Individuals begin forming attitudes regarding certain occupations 
early in life. It is important that youth are made aware of the 
ever-widening range of occupations and that a realistic perception of 
these occupations be developed in order that these youth may make an 
exploration of themselves in regard. to a wide range of occupations. 
Youth should also be oriented to the fact that work is an integral 
part of life and a major ingredient for happiness. 

♦ 

After creating an awareness- of the world of work, it is important 
that the teacher help the student see the occupational relevancy of 



subject matter being studied. As the student sees that English, 
math, science and social studies contribute to his ultimate world of 
work, education becomes a practical and meaningful goal. All his 
education becomes vocational in nature. 

i w 

At the junior high school level, some youngsters do not have the tol- 
erance or ego-strength to proceed through a series of experiences 
that are meaningless to them personally. Interest is awakened in the 
ninth, tenth, or eleventh grades when they can get their hands on the 
tangible and the concrete. Therefore, experiences which are timely 
and immediate to the questions which they are asking themselves must 
be designed for these grades. 

Basically, Arkansas is a rural state consisting of many small trade 
centers. Students attending school in these small trade centers are 
receiving basic academic education with some receiving training in 
home economics, vocational agriculture and business education. One 
of the major resources in these communities is agriculture, but mech- 
anization has created a manpower surplus in production agriculture. 

Due to mechanization and in some communities, to change from an agri- 
cultural to a related agricultural or non-agricultural base, it is 
essential that present programs in vocational education be implemented 
and/or expanded to include occupational orientation beginning early in 
the student's school career and continuing to graduation, with guid- 
ance and counseling services which facilitate realistic occupational 
choices as early as possible. The capstone of this orientation and 
counseling should be an interdisciplinary general cooperative education 
program in which students can receive intensive job-related instruction 
in school and actual work experience in their chosen occupations. 

Of great concern are the schools in designated socio-economically de- 
pressed areas. These areas consist largely of under-employed or un- 
employed people, with a high per cent of school dropouts and a low 
income index resulting in an inadequate tax base to provide adequate 
in-school programs. Too often such socio-economic situations perpet- 
uate themselves . 

It seems reasonable that a project of this nature should greatly alle- 
viate economically depressed conditions by providing meaningful edu- 
cation to students who view education as being of little significance 
in earning a living. There appears to be an urgent need to strengthen 
training and job adjustment programs for these disadvantaged youth in 
order to make them productive workers and citizens. Moreover, there 
are many "regular" students attending these schools who will benefit 
from such a program. 

Often employment opportunities are available to youth within their 
immediate area if they know about them and are equipped with entry 
level skills for the jobs.. The proposed program is designed to meet 
these needs. In addition to thi's, highly organized and intensive 
courses in job attitudes and skills , ‘combined with extensive counseling 
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and guidance, will be a valuable offering for seniors who have not 
previously had vocational training. 

Due to limitations of money and training space, it appears that the 
most feasible approach to meeting most training needs in small schools 
is through cooperative education as a capstone to orientation. 

New concepts proposed in this project involve planned occupational 
orientation beginning at the fifth grade level and progressing through 
the twelfth grade; general cooperative education offered to eleventh 
and twelfth grade students; short intensive training for seniors 
without previbus occupational training; and intensive guidance, coun- 
seling and placement services for all students. 

Occupational Orientation Beginning in the Elementary Grades - Previous 
research has been conducted by Goff (9)* which supports this new con- 
cept for schools involved in this proposal. Goff demonstrated in two 
elementary schools which differed socio-economically , that measurable 
increments in vocational knowledge, level of occupational aspiration 
and realism of occupational choice can be attained through a planned 
vocational guidance program. Results revealed that older elementary 
students exhibited greater vocational awareness. 

Wellington and Olechowski (22)* found that even third graders showed 
an awareness of adults as working people, of specific jobs as having 
advantages and disadvantages and of the fact that the enjoyment of 
what one does is related to his interests. Also the children per- 
ceived that interests and abilities enter into an individual's choice 
of work . 

Since schools to be selected for the project have not previously 
carried out a planned vocational guidance program, this proposed pro- 
ject will enable the teachers to incorporate occupational orientation 
into their studies and assist the students in exploring themselves 
individually in regard to the work world. Students can examine a 
wider range of occupations which will result in a broader meaning of 
work. As the student progresses through the grades this background 
of orientation will give more meaning to his studies; certain occu- 
pations of interest to the student will be studied in greater depth; 
and the career decision-making process will begin to develop. 

General Cooperative Education - Several studies have been conducted 
regarding cooperative education for secondary students in which the 
students combine related classroom instruction with- on the job work 
experience in a local business or industry. Cushman and others (6)* 
conducted a study of 103 cooperative work experience study students 
from 16 high schools. Findings of the project revealed that when 
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these students were compared with students in similar programs 
without work experience, the students in the cooperative education 
programs rated higher in technical knowledge, entry into curriculum- 
related employment following graduation, and entry into curriculum- 
related programs of advanced training. 

In a pilot project at Paola High School, Kansas (2)* the findings 
revealed that 85 per cent of the students completing both years of 
the interdisciplinary program planned to work for the same employer 
in some capacity. Of those students in the project who attended 
college or trade school, 82 per cent used their senior year experi- 
ence to finance education expenses. 

Due to changes in employment opportunities and manpower needs, it is 
essential that present programs in vocational education be expanded 
to include general cooperative education programs to offer students 
a wider and more realistic choice of programs. It is anticipated 
that these programs will bridge the gap between education and work, 
equip the youth with proper work habits and provide them with mar- 
ketable skills for employment. It is recognized that it will be 
necessary to provide extensive individual assistance to handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. 

Short, Intensive Training for Seniors with Previous Occupational 
Training - There are certain competencies, common to all jobs, 
which can be made available to high school seniors in need of occu- 
pational training. Stevenson (19)* found that there were several 
competencies that employers rated as essential to employment regard- 
less of the type of business or level of employment. These compe- 
tencies include such factors as attitude toward work, employee- 
employer relations and personal appearance. Most cooperative edu- 
cation progr am s have included these basic skills as an essential 
part of the related instructional program. 

Miller (14)* conducted a pilot research project for vocational guid- 
ance in economically underdeveloped areas. Guidance services were 
provided for non-college bound high school seniors, dropout youth and 
recent high school graduates currently unemployed. An evaluation of 
the project indicated definite success in stimulating leadership for 
the schools involved and adoption by other schools in Illinois and 
other states. Existing vocational education programs in Arkansas pro- 
vide no planned approach for meeting the needs of the segment of popu- 
lation in local communities for which this proposal is designed. 
Failure in meeting the needs of these youth is costly to individuals 
and to society because of resulting high unemployment, delinquency 
and social disorganization. 

*See Appendix A 
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The LEEP program (4)* was initiated in Georgia as a short-term pro- 
gram for youth who have separated themselves from school without the 
necessary skills for obtaining and maintaining a job. It was stated 
that 75 per cent of these students enrolled only after one or more 
personal contacts by the coordinator. Over 80 'per cent of those 
placed in jobs were still working. Due to the success, Georgia plans 
to expand the number of pilot programs. 

Such short-term training should be beneficial to high school students 
who either could not schedule vocational courses or who did not de- 
sire to pursue the regular vocational curriculum. This should be 
true regardless of whether the student enters directly into the work 
force or plans to obtain additional schooling. 

Intensive Guidance. Counseling and Placement - In the past, vocational 
teachers have been concerned mainly with providing these services for 
students enrolled in their courses. All vocational teachers have been 
provided at least one period each day for counseling. The guidance 
and counseling of the non-vocational student has been left for the 
counselor or academic teacher to do.. In many of the small schools, 
there are no counselors, and the only guidance provided for the non- 
vocational student comes from academic teachers. 



Therefore, the concept of guidance and counseling is not new, but 
great emphasis will be placed on a concentrated effort of the counselor 
and all teachers on the secondary level to provide planned and mean- 
ingful guidance and counseling to all students in the last years of 
school. In order to do this it will be necessary to provide in-service 
training sessions to orient personnel. In-service training will pro- 
vide techniques on helping the students to understand their capabili- 
ties and needs, sources of information, new instructional materials 
and help in other problem areas as they emerge. 

South Carolina (21)* conducted a two-week summer institute for a group 
of 29 counselors on how they might better serve disadvantaged youth 
through individual and joint action projects. All the respondents in- 
dicated enthusiasm for continuing programs to serve disadvantaged 
youth. 

The proposed project for the eight Arkansas schools will provide in- 
service training, not only for counselors, but for all secondary per- 
sonnel involved with students in their last years of school. 

In Montana (10)* fifteen certified secondary counselors participated 
in a project under which they were employed in various skilled and 
unskilled jobs. While employed they investigated characteristics, 
background and job experiences of successful and unsuccessful entry 
workers in three selected industries. Results of this study will be 
incorporated into the in-service training scheduled for school per- 
sonnel . 



*See Appendix A 
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Although counselors and some teachers have provided placement ser- 
vices to those students leaving school, a concentrated effort will 
be made to bring the counselor, academic teacher, vocational teacher, 
employment services and other manpower agencies together as a team 
which keep students informed of the employment -trends and job va- 
cancies . 

b. Objectives 

1. To initiate pilot occupational education programs for rural and 
small suburban Arkansas schools in grades five through twelve. 

2. To broaden the occupational concept and awareness of youth by 
incorporating occupational orientation into the school curric- 
ulum beginning at grade five. 

3. To create a favorable attitude in marginal students, slow 
learners, and socio-economically disadvantaged students re- 
garding the value of education and its contribution to the 
world of work. 

4. To bridge the gap between education and the world of work by 
relating classroom instruction to an immediate job through a 
general cooperative education program. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance and counseling for 
all students during the last years of school and to assist in 
the initial placement of all students upon leaving school. 

6. To provide short intensive training for seniors who have had 
no previous vocational training. 

c. Project Design and Procedures Followed 

This project involves a comprehensive occupational education pro- 
gram beginning in the fifth grade and continuing through the 
twelfth grade. 

Eight schools in rural areas or small suburban areas were selected, 
with priority given to areas of high unemployment, schools with a 
high dropout rate and in areas identified as economically depressed. 

Each school has been provided funds for a full-cime coordinator and 
a full-time counselor to work on this project. All schools except 
one were able to hire people for these positions. Mountain Home was 
unable to find a counselor for their program. 
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Coordinators 



The coordinator must have a Bachelor* s Degree. Within three years 
after employment he must have nine semester hours in vocational edu- 
cation courses such as the following; Methods of Teaching Coopera- 
tive Classes; History and Principles of Vocational Education; Job 
Analysis; and Organization of Instructional Materials. Three 
semester hours in teaching cooperative classes shall be completed 
within the first year. (Forty clock hours in in-service training 
workshops may be substituted for the three semester hours.) The 
coordinator shall have had 2,000 hours of work experience accumulated 
in two or more occupational areas. 

Counselors 



The counselor must meet all certification requirements in the State 
of Arkansas except that he (she) may enter the program with as few 
as twelve hours of course work leading to the Master's Degree in 
Guidance and Counseling. He (she) must work toward full certifica- 
tion requirements by earning a minimum of twelve semester hours per 
year toward the Master's Degree. 

Two Curriculum Specialists have been hired on a part-time basis. 
The Curriculum Specialists are graduate students at the University 
of Arkansas; one in Vocational Education, one in Guidance and Coun- 
seling. It has been the responsibility of the Curriculum Special- 
ists to review research and other material and make this available 
to- our local programs. (Refer to section on "Reports from Local 
Schools" for additional information regarding this topic.)- 

d. Results and Accomplishments 

(Refer to section on "Reports from Local Schools" for information 
regarding this topic.) 

o 

e. Evaluation 

(Refer to section entitled "Evaluation".) 

f . Conclusions, Implications, and Recommendations 

(Refer to section on "Reports from Local Schools" for information 
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EVALUATION REPORT 
ON 

PILOT OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR SMALL RURAL 
AND SUBURBAN ARKANSAS SCHOOLS IN GRADES FIVE THROUGH TWELVE 

Submitted by Southern State College 



SUMMARY 



This is a demonstration project being carried out in eight schools 
representative of the small schools in Arkansas • There is at least 
one school near each corner of the State and one located in east 
central Arkansas. The schools are located so as to represent the 
two types of communities in the State so far as population is con- 
cerned; all white and white and black mixed. 

The purpose of this project is to assist rural and small suburban 
school districts (particularly those in depressed areas) in estab- 
lishing occupational education programs for grades five through 
twelve. More specifically this project is designed to provide mean- 
ingful vocational education to youth by ( 1 ) providing occupational 
orientation ( 2 ) creating a favorable attitude in marginal students, 
slow learners, and socio-economically disadvantaged students toward 
the value of education and its contribution to the world of work 
( 3 ) bridging the gap between education and the world of work by re- 
lating classroom instruction to an immediate job (4) providing . 0 CCU 7 
pational guidance and counseling during the last years of school and 
assisting in initial placement (5) providing short intensive training 
for seniors who have had no previous occupational training. 

The objectives will be achieved through the following: (1) Eight 
schools will be selected with priority given to schools in depressed 
areas. (2) Each school will employ a counselor and coordinator of 
cooperative education. (3) Personnel from participating schools will 
attend in-service training sessions for orientation and initial prepa- 
ration and in-depth workshops. (4) Occupational guidance and coun- 
seling will become a part of the entire school environment. 

The programs have been operating in the eight schools only seven and 
one-half months. The shortness of the time precludes the reporting 
of all but a few conclusive results. The report from each school shows 
that a beginning has been made to implement each objective. Other 
school personnel and some parents have become involved in the programs. 
The programs are fully staffed except in the case of one school which- 
was unable to employ a suitable counselor. 
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Based on the partial evaluation of the programs, the principal evalu- 
ator recommends that the programs be continued through the three full 
years . 
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CONTEXT 

The eight project schools are located rather widely throughout the 
State so as to be representative of the two types of populations, almost 
pure white and white and black mixed. The two races comprise over 99% 
of the population in the seven counties that embrace the eight project 
schools . Population characterized as "Other" , according to the 1970 
Census, consists of only 533 people out of a total population of 162,689 
in the seven counties. 

The schools were selected for the project because they were of the type 
which the project was designed to serve. They are small, rural, or sub- 
urban, which in this case really means urban since all but two are lo- 
cated in county-seat towns with a population of more than 2,500. Not 
one of the schools is located near a city. 

Gentry, Benton County - northwest Arkansas - 1970 Census population of 
15,319 with 144 blacks - 3.1% of population on Welfare June 1970 - A 
third quarter 1970 unemployment rate of 3.9%, is a small town of less 
than 2,500 population, 1970 school enumeration 867 all white. The 
principal industry is agriculture raising small grains, livestock, 
poultry, and fruits. 

Harrison, Boone County - north central Arkansas - 1970 Census popula- 
tion of 19,073 - 49 blacks ■* 4.3% of population on Welfare June 1970 - 
A third quarter 1970 unemployment rate of 5.1%, is a town of 6,580 by 
1960 Census - 1970 school enumeration of 2,375 all white. The prin- 
cipal industries are construction, manufacturing of both durable and 
nondurable goods, transportation, wholesale and retail trade, pro- 
fessional and related services, and personal services. 

Valley Springs, also in Boone County less than six miles from Harrison- 
school district borders Harrison and includes some of the manufacturing 
plants of the county, is largely rural - 1970 school enumeration of 563 
all white. The principal industry, in addition to those mentioned for 
Harrison, is agriculture consisting of livestock, poultry, and small 
grains . 

Mountain Home, Baxter County - northeast Arkansas - 1970 Census 15,319- 
144 blacks - 2.8% of population on Welfare June 1970 - A third quarter 
unemployment rate of 4.1%, is a town of about 3,000 — 1970 school enu- 
meration of 1,724 all white. The principal industries are agriculture, 
forestry, retail trade, and tourism because of the many lakes and other 
recreational facilities. 
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Wynne, Cross County - east Arkansas - 1970 Census population of 19,783 - 
5,504 blacks - 5.2% of population on Welfare June 1970 - A third quarter 
1970 unemployment rate of 3.8%, is a town of 4,922 by 1960 Census - 
1970 school enumeration of 3,146 - 1,038 blacks. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture consisting of cotton and livestock, wholesale and 
retail trade, durable goods manufacturing, and transportaion. 

Warren, Bradley County - southeast Arkansas - 1970 Census population of 
12,778 - 4,018 blacks - 9.0% of population on Welfare June 1970 - A 
third quarter 1970 unemployment rate of 5.4%, is a town of 6,752 by 
1960 Census - 1970 school enumeration is 2,125 - 857 blacks. The main 
industries are the manufacturing of durable and nondurable goods largely 
connected with lumbering, wholesale and retail trade, and business and 
repair services. 

Magnolia, Columbia County - southwest Arkansas - 1970 Census population 
of 25,952 - 9,122 blacks - 7.0% of population on Welfare June 1970 - 
A third quarter 1970 unemployment rate of 5.4%, is a town of about 
11,000 - 1970 school enumeration is 3,243 - 1,179 blacks. The main in- 
dustries are agriculture consisting of livestock and poultry, lumbering, 
oil production, and manufacturing of durable and nondurable goods. 

Hope, Hempstead County — southwest Arkansas - 1970 Census population of 
19,308 - 6,393 blacks - 5.2% of population on Welfare June 1970 - A 
third quarter .1970 unemployment rate of 3.9%, is a town of 8,399 by 1960 
Census - 1970 school enumeration is 2,893 - 1,153 blacks. The prin- 
cipal industries are manufacturing, agriculture consisting of livestock 
and cotton, wholesale and retail trade, personal services, and pro- 
fessional and related services. 

The schools are organized according to the 6-3-3, 6-6, 5-3-4, or 6-2-4 
plan. As with Arkansas schools, generally these schools have financial 
difficulties. Each has a bonded indebtedness ranging from $214,000 in 
Valley Springs to $1,200,000 in Wynne. The assessed millage is as 
follows: Magnolia 37, Hope 40, Warren 43 (tried twice to raise it but 
voters turned it down) , Harrison and Valley Springs 45 each, Mountain 
Home 46, Wynne 49, and Gentry 52. Only two schools, Magnolia and Wynne, 
could be considered in "good" shape financially. These two finish each 
school year with a sizeable balance. All the others finish with either 
a very small balance or no balance. 

Arkansas schools have many needs. A few of the outstanding ones show 
the necessity of this project. The dropout rate between grades one and 
twelve for the 1969 graduating class .was 47.3, for the 1970 class it was 
45.3. This, of course, is too high; so are the Welfare rolls. There is 
a need to eliminate the artificial separation that characterizes general 
and vocational education. Too many students, high school graduates as 
well as other school leavers, separate from the school with no realistic 
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plan to either enter the world of work or to continue a program of 
education. Too many students and parents feel that a college educa- 
tion is the only avenue of success for anyone regardless of his in- 
terests or aptitudes. Many marginal students feel that there is no 
use to try. These and many other needs should be met by improving the 
educational system. 

Such needs led the General Cooperative Education Coordinator in the 
Arkansas State Department of Education and the Director of the Research 
Coordinating Unit, University of Arkansas, to propose this project and 
apply for a grant to implement it. The project was funded and the 
schools were selected as previously stated. 

THE PROGRAM 
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This project has been in operation since the opening of the 1970 fall 
terms in the eight schools: Gentry, Harrison, Hope, Magnolia, Mountain 

Home, Valley Springs, Warren, and Wynne. Each school was requested to 
submit an interim report by May 15, 1971. Thus, the project has been 
in operation approximately seven and one-half months. This, of course, 
is too short a time for a very meaningful evaluation. 

The purpose of the project as stated in the proposal is to provide 
meaningful occupational education to youth in small suburban school 
.districts (particularly those in depressed areas). The objectives are: 
(1) To initiate pilot occupational information programs in grades five 
through twelve, (2) To broaden the occupational concept and awareness 
by incorporating occupational orientation into the school curriculum 
beginning at grade five, (3) To create a favorable attitude in marginal 
students, slow learners and socio-economically disadvantaged students 
regarding the value of education and its contribution to the world of 
work, (4) To bridge the gap between education and the world of work by 
relating classroom instruction to an immediate job through a general 
cooperative education program, (5) To provide intensive occupational 
guidance and counseling for all students during the last years of 
school, and to assist in the initial placement of all students upon 
leaving school, and (6) To provide short intensive training for seniors 
who have not had previous vocational training. 

A General Cooperative Education coordinator and a counselor was added 
to the staff of each of the eight schools. The State Department of 
Education paid 100% of the salary of these personnel for the first year 
from the project fund. Each of the local schools will assume 25% of 
the salaries during 1971-72 and a greater proportion during each suc- 
ceeding year and agrees to support the program 100% when the pilot pro- 
ject ends. The coordinator and the counselor in each school have used 
their own methods and procedures to implement the six objectives of the 
project. They have worked largely as a team. In each school the coordi- 
nator has initiated one or two classes in General Cooperative Education. 
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The classes range in size from 17 to 25. The counselor has assisted 
the coordinator in enrolling appropriate students for the GCE class or 
classes. They have worked together to interpret the project to the 
other teachers and counselors in the school and to involve as many as 
necessary in the program. This has been especially true in working 
with fifth and sixth grade teachers, with the teachers of occupational 
orientation classes and with other counselors in the school. The coun- 
selor In each school has usually been responsible for providing inten- 
sive occupational guidance and counseling for 11th and 12th grade stu- 
dents and the initial placement of seniors. In some of the eight 
schools this has been done quite well by the regular counselor and the 
work of the project counselor with respect to this objective has been 
considerably lessened. 

EVALUATION 

The programs in the separate schools have not been in operation long 
enough to yield very conclusive results. In November and December of 
.1970 the principal evaluator of the project visited each of the pro- 
grams in the eight schools. They were just getting underway. It is 
fair to say. as of that time the coordinators and counselors were engaged 
in interpreting the program in each school to administrators, teachers, 
counselors, parents, and to the community at large. They talked to the 
staff members in groups and individually, they appeared before civic 
groups and PTA, and they used the news media especially the newspapers 
and radio. At this time they were also busy in their attempts to get 
other staff members involved in certain aspects of the program. This 
observation can be considered a subjective type of process evaluation. 

It was too early then to engage in any product evaluation. 

On February 4, 1971, the principal evaluator presented the Evaluation 
Design to the coordinators, counselors, and some administrators. A 
copy of this design is included as a part of this report. Due to the 
late approval of the project causing a delayed beginning of it in the 
schools, the Evaluation Design was submitted in terms of achievements 
to be obtained by June 30, 1972. It was designed so that parts of it 
could be used for a tentative or partial evaluation to accompany the 
interim report to be submitted by the director of the project on or 
before June 30, 1971. 

An examination of the Evaluation Design will show that the evaluation 
is process oriented or product oriented according to the nature of the 
objective. The first, fourth, fifth, and sixth objectives are concerned 
with the establishment of programs and largely call for process evalu- 
ation. These are: to initiate pilot occupational education programs, 

to bridge the gap between education and the world of work by establishing 
general cooperative programs, to provide intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling, and initial placement, for school leavers; and to provide 
short intensive training for seniors who have not had any vocational 
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education. Even though these objectives largely call for process 
evaluation, the Evaluation Design provides for product evaluation in 
some areas of objectives concerning GCE programs, occupational guidance 
and placement, and intensive training of seniors. The second and third 
objectives are concerned with changes in students and these call for 
product evaluation. They are: to broaden the occupational concept and 
awareness of youth and t*o create a favorable attitude in marginal stu- 
dents toward the value of education and its contribution to the world 
of work. 

The coordinators' responses to the parts of the Evaluation Design not 
utilizing a test nor a questionnaire show each school has started occu- 
pational information programs in grades five through twelve by various 
means; courses, occupational units, and counseling interviews, using 
books and other materials, films, film strips, videotapes, field trips, 
and visiting speakers. As mentioned in the paragraph treating methods 
and procedures, each school has established a general cooperative pro- 
gram, a program of guidance and placement where necessary, and a plan 
for providing short intensive training to seniors who have not had any 
vocational education. 

The reports show that programs have been initiated to broaden the occu- 
pational concept and awareness of youth and to create a favorable atti- 
tude in marginal students, but the instruments to be used in the evalu- 
ation must be approved by OE and administered to students on a pre-post 
basis before results can be obtained. It is the plan to use these in- 
struments at the beginning and at the end of the school year 1971-72 
for the purpose of measuring progress in these areas. ' 

* These instruments will be used with appropriate grades and groups on a 
sampling basis and the data will be treated statistically, by rankings, 
and other appropriate methods to assess changes in students, both from 
the standpoint of the mastery of subject matter and change of desires 
and attitudes. 
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exemplary project 



EVALUATION DESICN 

OBJECTIVE A - To Initiate pilot occupational information programs in grades 
five through twelve. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE til 

By June 30, 1972, eight schools will have started occupational information 
programs in grades five through twelve as indicated by: 

a. Teachers teaching a course in occupational information in grades .7,^ or 
8 or 9 ♦ 

I), Teachers using occupational units in grades five and six or in secondary 
classes. 

c. Teachers presenting occupational information in regular classes. 

d. The teachers using the following teaching activities in the occupational 
. courses or occupational units: 

1. Teachers using occupational films. 

2. Teachers using occupational tapes and/or occupational videotapes. 

3. Teachers involving students in making and/or using occupational 
films, tapes, and/or videotapes. 

4. Teachers using occupational speakers. 

5. Teachers organizing and conducting occupational field trips. 

6. Teachers involving students in planning and/or conducting occupational 
field trips. 

e. Counselors providing occupational information through group techniques or 
individual interviews. 

f. School provide occupational books and materials. 

i . . * * 

g. Obtaining and using local occupational information. 



Data Collection Form: For Performance Objective fll - a,d 



Name of School 



Occupational I nf ormation Course 

Directions: Please provide the following information: 

1. An occupational information course is offered in your school? Yes_ 

2. If answer is Yes* please answer the following questions: 

Grade and level course is offered . 

Number of students in course . 

Check the following activities that teacher uses in course: 
a. t eacher uses occupational films. How many? 



No 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



_teacher uses occupational tapes* and/or occupational videotapes 
teacher involves students in making and/or using occupational 
films* tapes, and/or videotapes. 

• • 

_teacher uses occupational speakers. 

_teacher organizes and conducts occupational field trips, 
jteacher involves students in planning and/or conducting occu- 
pational field trips, 
other activities (Please explain). 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective #1 - b,d 



Name of Schoo l 
Occupational Units 

Directions: Pieces provide the folio-ring information about the occupational units 

that are being taught in your school. 



3rade Level No. of No. of Days Teaching Activity 

and/or Class Students Name of Unit Spent on Unit Used in Unit* 

Construction . 

Workers 



Office Wor Jeers 



*Place letter representing activity with number in parenthesis Indicating the 
number of times it was used. 

a. Teacher uses occupational films. 

b. Teacher uses occupational tapes , and/or occupational videotapes. 

c. Teacher involves students in making and/or using occupational films, 
tapes, and/or videotapes. 

d. Teacher uses occupational speakers. 

e. Teacher organizes and conducts occupational field trips* 

f . Teacher involves students in planning and/or* conducting occupational 
field trips. 

g. Other activities (Please explain) . ' 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective H - c 

Name of School 



Occupational Information in Regular Course 

Directions: Please provide the following Information about the occupational 



information that is being taught in regular classes. 



Grade Level 
and/or Class 



No. of 
Students 



Occupational No. of Days Teaching Activity 

Topics in Class Spent on Unit Used in Class* 



♦Place letter representing activity with number in parenthesis indicating the 
number of times it was used. 

a. Teacher uses occupational films. 

b. Teacher uses occupational tapes, and/or occupational videotapes. 

c. Teacher involves students in making and/or using occupational films, 
tapes, and/or videotapes. 

d. Teacher uses occupational speakers. 

e. Teacher organizes and conducts occupational field trips. 

f. Teacher involves students in planning and/or conducting occupational 
field trips. 

g. Other activities (please explain) . 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective fll - e»f»6 



Directions: Would the counselor please answer the following questions: 

1. Do you provide students occupaticaal information in groups? Yes No 

If the answer is Yes, please complete the following questions: 

a* How many times have you used group techniques this year? .. _ — 

b, what was the average number of students involved in each group 

session? _____ 

c. Were the students in the elementary school high school 

both __? 

2. Do you provide students occupational information in individual inter- 
views? Yes _____ No _____ 

If the answer is Yes, please complete the following questions* 

a. About how many individual interviews do you conduct in a month? _____ 

b. About what percent of the students interviewed in a month are' pro- 
vided occupational information? ______ 

c. About what percent of these were in elementary school _____?high 
school ? 

3* Does the school provide a file of occupational information and materials? 
No 

he answer is Yes, please complete the following questions: 
Occupational file is located in counselor's offic e l ibrar y — 
both place s . 

Occupational file has local occupational information. Ye s No 
Students can look at occupational information: only in place where 

it is locate d : can check it out and take it home ; can 

use it only in clas s » 

• * 

How much money did. the school spend on occupational information this 
year? 20e 

ifi_ 



Yes 
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OBJECTIVE B - To broaden the occupational concept and awareness by incor- 
porating occupational orientation into the school curriculum beginning at 
grade five. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE #2 

The students in the exemplary schools will increase their occupational 
concepts and awareness as indicated by: 

a. displaying a statistically significant gain in the score earned on a 
pre and post test of knowledge of occupations. 

b. their pre and post rankings of occupations on the basis of (1) import- 
ance to society, (2) earnings of occupations, and (3) the student's 
choice. 

c. the number of occupations that a student is able to list at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year. 

d. a more appropriate occupational aspiration as judged by the counselor. 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 2 - a 

Name of Schoo l 

i 

This collection form will be an objective test provided by the State Department 
of Education. The information collected by use of the objective test will be 

i 

? as shown below. 



Tabl e An analysis of the gains made by students on a pre and post 

test of occupations for Objective 2 a. 

Area Pre test Post test Difference t 

N. M S.D. N M S.D. M S.D. 



Level 

* 

ft* 



'£ 

t. 

l 

!' 

I 

I 

& 



V' 



i 

( o 

<E RiC 



*Signif leant at .01 level of confidence 
^Significant at .05 level of confidence 
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\ Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 2 - b 

Directions: Given below is a list of twenty occupations. Please rank these 

occupations according to their importance to society. No. 1 
would be most important. No. 2 would be next important, and so 
on until you rank each of the occupations. 

B anker 
C arpenter 
T ruck Driver 
W elder 

School Teacher 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 2 - b£ 



Directions: Given below is a list of twenty occupations* Please rank these 

occupations according to the amount of money you think each one 
makes. No. 1 would be the occupation that makes the most money. 
No. 2 would be the one that makes the next highest amount and so 
on until you rank each of the occupations in terms of earnings. 



Banker 



^Carpenter 
Truck Driver 



Welder 



School Teacher 



Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 2 - b 3 



Directions: Given below are a number of occupations. Look at these occu- 

pations and rank them in terms of which ones you would like to 
do. The one you would like to do most rank No. 1. The one 
you would next like to do rank No. 2, and so on until all have 
been ranked. 



Banker 



^Carpenter 
Truck Driver 



Data Collection Form: For Objective 2 - c 



Directions: 



We would like you to list the occupations that you know 
something about. Please list all the jobs that you have 
learned something about from your counselor, in classes, 
studying occupational material, watching films, or visiting 
the job, or in other ways. 






Directions : 
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Data Collection Form: For Objective 2 - d 



Assume that you could choose any job you wanted to when you 
finished high school. Please list those jobs that you think 
you would like to have and could be successful in them. 
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Data Collection Forms Fo r Objective 2 - d 



Directions: The below named student has indicated the jobs he would like to 

get when he completes high school* Taking into consideration the 
student's attitude, abilities, and school achievement, please rate 
the appropriateness of the student's choice. 



Name of Student 



Job 



Job choice Not likely to succeed 

very unreal- in job but may with 
istice extra effort 



Good choice Very appro- 
for success priate job 
in job choice 



OBJECTIVE C - To create a favorable attitude In marginal students, slow 
learners, and socio-economically disadvantaged students regarding value 
of education and its contribution to the world of work# 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE #3 

The marginal students will display increased favorable attitudes toward 
school and improved self-concept toward the world of work as indicated by: 
a* the pre and post test scores on the School Sentiment Index * 

b. the pre and post test score on the Choosing a Job Inventory * 

c. decreasing dropout rate of marginal students. 

d. an improvement in school grades. 
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Criteria for Identifying Marginal Student 



MARGINAL STUDENT 



A. Disadvantaged 
Student Title I 



B. Slow Learners 



80 or below 

_I 9— .. 



Grade Average 
Below C 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 3 - c 



Name of School 



Directions: The definition of a dropout is any student who leaves school 

prior to graduation and fails to re-enroll or transfer to 
another school* Please provide the following information on 
students that dropped out of your school. 



No. of students that No. of students that 

dropped out. of school completed school year Total No. 

during school year but failed to return in fall of dropouts 



Grade Boys Girls 



Boys Girls Boys Girls 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 3 - A 



Name of Schoo l , ■ — - 

Directions: Please identify the marginal student using the criteria given you. 

Then provide the following information on the marginal students. 



All Marginal Students 
in Grade 



5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



Grade Point Average 
for 1970-71 School Year 

Mean S.D. 
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OBJECTIVE D - To bridge the gap between education and the world of work by 
relating classroom instruction to an immediate job through a general cooperative 
education program. 

PEarORllAiJCE OBJECTIVE //4 

By June 30, 1972, each of the eight schools will offer a program to bridge 
the gap between education and the world of work as indicated by: 

a* The establishment of a general cooperative education program. 

b. Enrollment in the general cooperative education program of all eleventh 
and twelfth grade students that express a desire for cooperative training. 

c. Positive results from a feedback questionnaire from the students. 

d. Positive results from a feedback questionnaire from the employees. 
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Data Collection Form: Perfor mance . O^ec tjj^AaJb 



Name of School 



Results of survey given to all tenth and eleventh grade students, Hay, 1971. 



Desired General Cooperative 
Education Program 

;;eat Cutter 
Carpentry 



Number of Students 
Desiring Program 

3 

2 



Results of survey showing the extent General Cooperative Education programs 
being offered ~ submitted May, 1972. 



General Cooperative Education 
Program being offered by School 



No. of Students Enro lled 



Bookkeeping 



10 



•)ata Collection Form: Performance Objective - 4b 



Directions 



The school would like to develop a cooperative education program 
in which a student would go to school part-time and work part- 
time. We would like to determine your interest in such a program. 
If you would like to participate in this program, please list the 
type of jobs you would like to obtain training. Put your first, 



second and third choice. 



n>Mt« 



Data Collection Form: Performa n ce Ob jective - 4c T d 



(Questionnaire not yet developed) 



! ' 
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OBJECTIVE E - To provide intensivo occupational guidance and counseling for 
all students during the Inst years of school, and to assist in the initial 
placement of all students upon leaving school. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 05 

The students In the exemplary programs will receive intensive guidance and 
counseling services during the eleventh and twelfth grades as indicated by: 

a. An occupational plan booklet completed by each student. 

b. A cumulative record completed for each student. 

e. Records of student visiting various places of employment and the employ- 
ment office. 

d. Monthly counselor and/or teacher interview reports. 

e. Record of at least one placement referral. 

f. FolWu-np reports on job placement. 

g. Proper course scheduling consistent with student's goals. 

h. Results of a student questionnaire. 

Available follow-up information on high school dropouts and graduates. 



i. 



Data Collection Form? Performance Objective 5 - a,b,c,d,o,f 



Name of Schoo l 

Directions: Please list all your 11th and 12th grade students. After re- 

viewing each student' 8 file, please check if data is in file 
as stated and/or place a number where appropriate. 



i 

f 

i 

\ 

\ 

j 

| 

i 
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Data Collection Form: Perforrmnce Objective 5 - g.i 



Nano of Schoo l 

Direction*: He need the following information on your 12th c rfl de students 

and students that graduated in Hay 1970. 

1. All twelfth erode students 

A. No. that took vocational education courses during the current fiscal 

yea r . 

B. Of the students In No. A, how many plan no post high school edu- 
cation . How many plan post high school education other than 

colleg e and how many plan to go to colleg e 

C. No. that took no vocational education courses during the current school 
yea r 

D. Of the students In No. C, how many plan no post high school edu- 

catlo n . how many plan post high school other than colleg e 

and how many plan to go to colleg e 

It. Please provide following information on students that graduated In the 

spring of 1970. 

A. No. that went to work, married, or Into military servic e 

B. No. that pursued post high school training other than colleg e 

C. No. that went to colleg e . 

D. NO. that no data is available . 
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III. 
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Please provide the following information on those students who went to 
work after graduating in llay 1970. 

Ho. of Students Employment by Occupational Area 

Professional & Technical 

Management 

Clerical 

Sales Workers 

Craftsman 

Operations 

' Service Workers 

Laborers 

Farmers, Farm Workers 
Non-Farm Agriculture 
Ho Data Available 
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Data Collection Form: Performance Objective 5 - h 



This will be a questionnaire provided by che State Department of Edu- 
cation and administered by the Evaluation Agency* 



OBJECTIVE F - To provide short intensive training for seniors who have not 
had previous vocational training. 

PERtnaiiANCE OB JE CTIVE f?G 

Senior students will respond positively to short intensive training 
courses or units as indicated by: 

a. Number who complete the training. 

b. Number who are placed in jobs for which they were trained. 

c. A feedback questionnaire from students. 
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Data Collection Form: Performanc e Ohjecti ve-6 a,b 



Directions: 



Please provide the following Information for all senior 
students that participated in the short intensive vocational 
training program. 



Type of Training 



Ho. who took 
tralninp 



The number placed on 
lobs in area of t r aining 



REPORTS FROM LOCAL SCHOOLS 



INTERIM REPORT 



Project No. 0-361-0032 
Contract No. OEC-0-70-5189 (361) 



Pilot Occupational Education Programs for Small Rural 
and Suburban Arkansas Schools in Grades Five Through Twelve 



Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under 
Part D of Public Lav/ 90-576 



Mabel Jordan 
School District #19 
Box 158 



May 31, 1971 



* 



4. SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 

A. This report is for July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971 

B. Goals and objectives of the project. 

1 . to initiate pilot occupational education 
programs for rural and small suburban 
Arkansas schools in grades five through 
twelve . 

2. To broaden the occupational concept and 
awareness of youth by incorporating 
occupational orientation into the school 
curriculum beginning at grade five. 

3 To create a favorable attitude in marginal 
students, slow learners, and socio-econom- 
ically disadvantaged students regarding 
the value of education and its contribution 
to tne world of work. 

4. To bridge the gap between education and 
the world of work by relating classroom 
instruction to an immediate job through 
a general cooperative education program. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling for all students during the 
last years of school and to assist in the 
initial placement of all students upon 
leaving school. 

6. To provide short intensive training for 
seniors who have had no previous vocational 

training. 



C. Procedures followed. 

The objectives will be achieved by (1) the school 
district employing a coordinator of cooperative 
education and a trained-experienced . 

orientation classes (2) personnel from th 
will attend conferences offered by s tate in 
preparation for this program (3) the school 
nersonnel will attend an in-service training 
session for orientation and preparation to acquaint 
the entire staff with the vocational program. 
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D. Results; Accomplishments. 

This program will serve many students each year: 

(1) in particular it will concentrate on service 
for ALL seniors, — providing an intensive study 
of initial job application and problems. (2) 

Provide intensive training in classroom and through 
Training Station Experience for all G.C.E. students. 
(3) Provide a planned orientation to the world of 
work beginning with grades five. (4) This program 
could serve as a model for other schools. 

E. Evaluation: will be continuous — It includes 

pretesting, past testing (Purpose to tell us 
what we need to do — then past testing to help 
determine v/hat has been done) . The real 
evaluation and results can only be measured in 
terms of the Student - improvements in their lives - 
physically, emotionally, morally, spiritually - both 
in occupational and social activities . 

F. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Reviewing all eight phases of our program, 
we find they have each at its particular time 
been fulfilled, (as noted on page 11 of original 
project) 

All objectives were attempted, many accomplished, 
and still others are being observed to measure 
results. Many favorable comments have been made 
by students expressing their appreciation of the 
preparation they have experienced through the 
program. 

Recomme nda ti ons - That a continuous effort be 
made to "broaden the general program. That inovations 
in methods of presenting occupations be studied, 
and records kept by each school. Also study-outlines 
should be made for the individual school. 

That all students, grades five through ten, be 
involved in at least a short introduction to 
occupations . 

That grades eleven and twelve be directly involved 
in an intensive- type work experience. 
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5. BODY OF THE REPORT: 

A. Problem areas toward which the project was 
directed - Vocational Competence to Students 
graduating from G.II.S. We had a definite 
need for a planned orientation , guidance , 
training and placement service for ALL students 
at the proper time to meet their needs. 

Former students stated a very definite need 
for more occupation information as to jobs 
available for a vocational program. 

This district has a terrific drop-out rate - 
especially grades eight through ten. 

We are limited in class offerings, equipment, 
personnel and materials to properly educate and 
train students to enter the World of Work. 

B. Goals and objectives of the project. 

To provide occupational orientation programs 
beginning in the elementary grades. 

Ob ject ive: Students in the Gentry Elementary School 

will “gain knowledge of skills needed in occupations 
that are relevant to the area through the orientation 
program provided by the Gentry Schools as shown by 
the Teachers Constructed Pre-Post Test, of skills 
needed for selected occupations. 

To provide awareness of job opportunities in the 
Area. 

Objecti ve : Eleventh and twelfth year students who 

have participated in the Occupational Program will 
know the most frequently available job opportunities 
of the area as shown by a Pre-Post Cneck list, 
provided by the Counseling Department. 

To create interest and favorable attitudes towards 
education as it relates to the world of work. 

Objective: Students participating in the Vocational 

Guidance and planned vocational program will develop 
positive responses toward 'school and learning as 
measured by a pupil attitude inventory. 
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To provide intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling for all students finishing 
school, and to assist in initial placement 
of students. 

Ooject ive : Ml students participating in 

intensive guidance and counseling will have 
a complete record and be able to use information 
for making decisions both immediate and long 
range . 

To provide training programs for students in 
his field of interest, so he may have an actual 
working experience . 

O bje ctive: To bridge the gap between school and 

the world of work. By evaluating interest and 
abilities the student can be placed on a job 
congruent with abilities expressed and that have 
been evaluated by previous records . 

C. Description of the General Project design and 
Procedures followed: 

This project is designed to serve students 
from grade five on through high school and at 
least to their initial employment. 

The objectives of the project are being 
achieved by initiating a comprehensive occupational 
education program beginning with grade five this 
year. In grades five and six only an introduction . 
type program is carried on. In grade six, we had 
small group discussions which proved very interesting 
and informative to the students. Grade seven had 
no direct occupational training this year, except 
fourteen boys who participated in twelve weeks 
Vocation Study, we will be working with them for 
a six week period next year through the social 
studies department. 

Grades eight and nine were given or participated 
in one semester of orientation and have studied 
many occupations that they did not know existed. 

Grade ten took exploratory type studies: Most 

boys took the fourteen areas .of Farm 24echanics. 

Girls and boys took Family Living and Typewriting. 
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Grades eleven and twelve were offered General 
Cooperative Education. The Co-ordinator conducted 
a two-week intensive "World of Work" study with 
all seniors. 

D. Results and accomplishments of the Project. 

It would be very difficult to list or even 
to imagine the results or accomplishments of 
this project. The Gentry program has been geared 
to the individual stud ent. Attention this year 
has been especially focused on grades eight and 
nine (drop-out age) ; and on eleven and twelve 
(decision and work experience age). 

A great change in attitudes, outlook on life 
and goals has been realized by the G.C.E. students. 
Some statements will be attached to this report 
to prove the worth of the program to individuals 
who participated. (These statements were on the 
back of G.C.E. Sentiment Index.. They were strictly 
voluntary . ) 

Teachers in the school worked together better 
than ever before to help students see themselves 
as they were, then to help them make changes they 
desired and saw a need for. 

The program offered orientation, created interest, 
gave guidance , improved attitudes , and provided work 
training experience for many students who would never 
have been reached any other way. 

Student Population: 

No. in 
grade class 

5- 65 

6- 59 



7- 65 

8- 58 

9- 47 

10 - 51 

11 - 60 
12 - 43 



Classroom teacher 

Group discussions with Vocational 

Counselor 

(only 14 in Vocational study) 

One semester Vocational Orientation 
One semester Vocational Orientation 
All participated in Exploratory 
Vocational classes 
6 on-the-:job-training - others in 
Vocational classes (30). 

All — Intensive two week "World of 
Work" 30 students involved in Work 
Experience. 





QUOTES FROM STUDENTS 



In my opinion this course is great. Due to problems beyond my control, 

I had to drop-out of school. I am now about to graduate. My situation 
was such that I had to work to ^survive. When I dropped out of school 
my grades were low and I was terribly dissatisfied with life in general. 

I had to find work one way or another, every place I came to and applied 
for a job was the same thing, the manager would look overyj my application 
and see I hadn't finished high school and had no particular training. 

It was always the same answer, "Sorry, I can't use you." 

I came back to school, got in the vocational program, and now 2 weeks 
before graduation, I couldn't be happier. I can't put into words what 
I feel toward the help I have received from this program. It has given 
me a chance to get back in the human race, I feel like a part of society 
again. My grades are much better and I plan to further my education. 

My morals, and living standards are much higher now, thanks to this class 
I have learned to meet the public and feel comfortable in the presence 
of strangers. This and many other things I have learned in this class. 

I now have the confidence to step ahead and reach for higher things in 
life. 

I feel that what I become in life will be because of this class, that 
someone cared. 

Richard 

This course has helped me a lot. I've changed a lot since the first 
of the year. I have a different outlook on life, it has helped me to 
understand myself and what I want to be* 

I think every school should have this course, it would help a lot of 
people. 

Jim 

Our class work made me see a little more clearly what kind of person 
I really am. We didn't spend much time on any one subject but we 
did get the basic information we need to analyze ourselves and know 
better what we want from life. We also learned how, when, and where 
we should apply for jobs, and many other things that will help us 
all in’ life. 

Charlotte 

This class has been very helpful to me. Our classroom work has been 
very educational and efficiently handled. Not only have we learned 
about different jobs and how to get along with people, but we have 
learned a lot about ourselves; that somehow, we just couldn't sec 
before. This class has been the chief influence in my decision to 
study the technical phase of industrial Electronics. 

• Tom 

(These are quotes from some of the personal notes received at the close 
of the '71 school year) Mabel Jordan, Teacher-Coordinator 



Instructional Staff: Co-ordinator, Vocational 

Counselor, l-Iigh School Counselor, Elementary 
Counselor, Agriculture and Home Economics 
Instructors, all qualified in Vocation. 

Methods, Materials, Instruments and Techniques 
used: All classes used: Overhead projectors, 

films, speakers and field trips. Our material 
was very limited: SRA Kit, World of Work Kit; 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, and any other 
books and material we could locate to help on 
a particular area. 

All in-service meetings planned in original project 
were met. 

Co-ordinator, Counselor, and Administration part- 
icipated in all state meetings in connection with 
the project. 

The school held two planning and evaluation meetings 
with State Department heads of Vocational Education 
this year. 

Visiting teams from Oklahoma State Department of 
Education and University of Arkansas have conferred 
with Administration and Vocational teachers of 
local school. 



E. (is attached) 
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F. Conclusions, implications, and recommendations 
for the future. 

Working again by grade level: 

Grades five-six: More can be done toward 

job awareness. This age group is eager to 
know what people do to earn a living . 

Grades 7-8: Offer a rotating class in all 

Vocational areas (business, agri , Home Economics 
and Vocational Orientation to other fields of 
service. ) 

Grades 9-10: Semester Courses - 

Exploratory: 14 areas Farm Mechanics, Plant 

and Animal Science; Home Making I, Consumer 
Education, Adult Living; Typewriting I and 
General Business. 

Grades 11-12: Provided counselling for all 

students. Provided Training Stations or Educational 
Training for all desiring the program. Two classes 
offered in Direct Vocational Training: Job-Train- 

ing and Office Education. 

We are very pleased with the progress made this 
year. This school district feels it fills a need 
that could not be met by regular classroom ins truer 
tion in the usual manner. 

We have a definite need for more training stations. 
There are very few students who would not participate 
in G.C.E. if we had places for them to work. 
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This is to certify that the vocational program 
evaluation has been conducted in consultation with the 
administrator and the local advisory committee. 



- 5 "- 30 - 7 / 

(Date) 

ft. 

(Advisory Committee Chairman) 



(Vocational Instr 




'Cr~z^' 




tor and Evaluator) 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



(A) Time Period Covered by the Report 
July 1, 1970— May 28, 1971. 

(B) Goals and Objectives 

This report discusses the main objectives of the pro- 
gram, which are as follows: 

(1) To initiate pilot occupational education 
programs for rural and small suburban Arkansas schools 
in grades five through twelve. 

(2) To broaden the occupational concept and 
awareness of youth by incorporating occupational 
orientation into the school curriculum beginning at 
grade five. 

(3) To create a favorable attitude in marginal 
students, slow learners, and socio-economically dis- 
advantaged students regarding the value of education 
and its contribution to the world of work. 

(4) To bridge the gap between education and the 
world of work by relating classroom instruction to an 
immediate job through a general cooperative education 
program. 

(5) To provide intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling for all students during the last years 
of school and to assist in the initial placement of 
all students upon leaving school. 

(6) To provide short intensive training for seniors 
who have had no previous vocational training. 

The report states that these objectives are aimed at 
intensifying and broading the vocational aspects of education 
in the entire curriculum of the Harrison Public School system. 
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(C) Procedures Followed 

The report states that the Coordinator taught three 
classes of Occupational information in the ninth grade, but 
had no general cooperative related class. The GCE students 
were taught through the other vocational departments , this 
was done to see if this type of instructional method would be 
beneficial or a deterant to the project. 

The report discusses the procedures used by the Co- 
ordinator and the Vocational Counselor to ready the el- 
ementary schools for an occupation unit and the procedures 
they used to work with the special education students and 
potential drop outs at the Junior High School level. It 
discusses their use of \7ork experience jobs, used with these 
particular students. 

The testing by the Vocational Counselor was describ- 
ed, as well as, her counseling activities at the elementary. 
Junior High School, and High School levels. 

The student population, in relation to marginal 
students, students taking vocational subjects, and drop outs, 
was recorded in this section. 

The vocational departments and teachers were listed, 
along with the members of the Exemplary Project advisory 
committee. 

In the procedures section of the report the methods , 
materials, instruments, and techniques used are discussed in 
detail. These areas were discussed concerning the High School, 
Junior High School, and elementary levels, giving a list of 
films, books, and workbooks used and their publishers, 
authors , and the places to obtain them. 

(D) Results? Accomplishments 

This phase of the report discusses the general results 
and accomplishments of the project, and tells how the project 
has been favorably received, althrough the public relations 
has not been what it should have been. 
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It was realized that the innovative method of teach- 
ing the General Cooperative students was not a wholesome or 
workable situation for the project in Harrison, Arkansas. 

The success of the Occupational Information classes 
in the ninth grade was discussed, as well as, the use of 
work experience jobs to encourage the special education 
students and other potential drop outs to stay in school. 

The intensive occupational guidance and counseling 
in the senior high school was described and its success 
was projected through this description. 

(B) Evaluation 

The evaluation was outlined and its creator was named, 
as well as, his assistant and the guidelines he used. 

The time the evaluation was given was stated, as well as, 
the objectives and procedures of the evaluation. 

Dr. Dolph Camp is the project evaluator who put to- 
gether the methods to be used, and he devised the instru- 
ments to carry out the methods . 

The instruments were given in grades, 5, 7, 8, and 
10, and to the general cooperative students in the 11th and 
12th grades. 

(F) Recommendations and Conclusions # 

The conclusions and recommendations were divided into 
five parts: (1) High School, (2) Junior High School, (3) 

Elementary School, (4) General Project, and (5) Ceneral Pro- 
ject Continued. 

(1) High School 



This section of part (f) discusses the fact that 
the Coordinator will have a cooperative related class 
during the 1971 - 1972 school year. The Coordinator 
will teach only two classes of Occupational Information 
in the Junior High School, and the Vocational Counselor 
will teach the third class. 

Discussed is the fact that the GCE students will 
have the VI CA club, and that the previous I.C.T. students 
will be absorbed into the GCE program. 
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(2) Junior High School 

This section discusses the concentration to be 
made on the special education students and other 
potential drop outs in Junior High School. 

(.1) Elementary Schools 

This section discusses the plans for the unit of 
occupations to be taught in the fifth and sixth grades 
beginning in the 1971 - 1972 school year and the anxious- 
ness of the faculty and students to receive this unit 
of instruction. 

(4) General Project 

This section is a description of the overall re- 
ception and value of the project to the community and 
entire school system. 

The lessening of the load of extra duties of the 
Coordinator and the Vocational Counselor , is discuss- 
ed r as well as, the proposed benefits of this strategy. 

(5) General Project Continued 

The use of new materials, more field trips and 
guest speakers is discussed for next year and the fact 
that a book will be used by the Occupational Infor- 
mation classes. There was no book used this year in 
those classes. 
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INTERIM REPORT 



Body of the Report 

A. The Exemplary Project in the Harrison Public 
Schools was directed at these following problem areas: 

1. A subsidiary problem area at which this r 
project was aimed, was that of the high drop 
out rate at the Junior High School level, the 
lack of occupational and vocational instruction 
and information, and the lack of counseling at 
this level. 

2. The main problem area at which this pro- 
ject was aimed was the lack of a sufficient 
vocational training and occupational orienta- 
tion from grades 5-12. 

Though there are several very good vocational programs 
(Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business Ed- 
ucation and Distributive Education) , there were areas that 
were not completely covered, especially cooperatively. There 
needed to be a stronger bond between all of these vocational 
programs . 

Also, in the Dast, there have been some attempts by 
individual teachers throughout the system to incorporate 
occupational orientation into their classes, but there is 
need here for a systematic and uniform method to be imple- 
mented in order to get the ultimate benefits. 

These problem areas are in effect the complete goals 
of the General Cooperative Education Exemplary Project 1 

A study made by the Harrison Public School system 
during the 1969 - 1970 school year, disclosed that 4.2% 
of the eighth and ninth grade students of the 1968 - 1969 
school year terminated their education with no plans and no 
job prospects . 

During the 1969 — 1970 school year the Ohio Vocation- 
al Interest Survey was checked by 184 nineth grade students and 
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174 tenth grade students in the Harrison Public Schools. This 
test indicated that less than half of the 368 students' high- 
est tested interest agreed with their stated first occupation- 
al choice. This indicated that these two classes have a poor 
conception of the shills , knowledge and training needed in 
the various vocations. This, therefore? indicated a need for 
a more intensive program of occupational information in the 
Junior High School and elementary schools. 

Goals and Objectives of the Project Objective 

. Objectives . 

1. To initiate pilot occupational education programs 
for rural and small suburban Arkansas schools in grades five 
through twelve. 

2. To broaden the occupational concept and aware- 
ness of youth by incorporating occupational orientation in- 
to the school curriculum beginning at grade five. 

3. To create a favorable attitude in marginal 
students , slow learners, and socio-economically disadvant- 
aged students regarding the value of education and its con- 
tribution to the world of work. 

4.. To bridge the gap between education and the world 
of work by relating classroom instruction to an immediate 
job through a general cooperative education program. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance and 
counseling for all students during the last years of school 
and to assist in the initial placement of all students upon 
leaving school. 

6. To provide short intensive training for seniors 
who have had no previous vocational training. 

These objectives are all aimed at intensifying and 
broading the vocational aspects of education in the entire 
curriculum of the Harrison Public Schools. 

The objectives and goals of this project cannot be 
expected to be accomplished in one school year, but will, 
hopefully, be accomplished or substanially incorporated into 
the curriculum at the end of a three year period, 1970 - 1973. 
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General Project Design 

C. In establishing occupational education programs 
for grades five throuoh twelve* this project has been design- 
ed for rural and small suburban school districts* especially 
those in deoressed areas. More specifically, this project 
has been designed to meet the objectives listed in oart (B) 
of this report. 



Procedure 



I. Staff 



To accomplish the project design as stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph* the Harrison Public School system hired a 
General Cooperative Education Exemplary Coordinator and a 
Vocational Counselor. 

During the 1970 - 1971 school year the Coordinator 
taught three classes of Occupational Information to ninth 
grade students. This class was a semester course and was 
taught two semesters, therefore? involving 184 ninth grade 
students . 

The Coordinator started the General Cooperative Ed- 
ucation program in grades eleven and twelve. There were nine- 
teen cooperative students in this program* however? there was 
no related GCE class* as such. The students were oriented 
and taught through the other vocational programs (Industrial 
Arts* Agriculture, Home Economics, and Business Education). 

The Counselor and Coordinator have both been working 
with the elementary schools, readying the fifth and sixth 
grade teachers to teach a unit^ on occupational orientation 
beginning in the 1971 — 1972 school year. 

The Vocational Counselor and Coordinator have* also* 
been working with the special education students and potential 
drop outs in Junior High School in an attempt to make them 
aware of the vocational scene today and aware of the im- 
portance of vocational training and education, in general. 
Also* they have placed several of these students in work 
experience situations in an attempt to motivate more of an 
interest in training and education. 
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The Vocational Counselor has been involved in ex- 
tensive testing of the elementary and -Junior High School 
students, using achievement tests and interest surveys. 

In addition to doing her regular counseling activities, 
the Vocational Counselor has been counseling individual 
students, as well as, groups of students on occupations. 

1. Working with this Exemplary Project staff is 
the following vocational staff: 

(1) Vocational Agriculture teacher — 

John Adams 

(2) Vocational Business Education teacher — 

Mrs. Robbie Grace 

(3) Home Economics teacher — 

Mrs. Everett Horton 

(4) Vocational Industrial Arts teacher — 

Jim Lee 

(5) Distributive Education Coordinator — 

Gerald Collard 

An advisory committee, comprised of five men from 
various phases of the working corrcnunity, works with the 
program. The following is a list of the advisory conmittee : 

(1) Eli ah Rooms burg — Twin Lake = Vocational School 

(2) Cloyd Baltimore — Arkansas Power and Light 
Engineer 

(3) Robert McCorkindale — City Attorney 

(4) Waldo Fowler — Farmer and Soil Conservation 
Engineer 

(5) Doug Hudson — Owner of Hudson's Grocery Store. 
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II. Student Populations 

( l) Marginal Students 

40 
46 
34 
33 

14 
18 

15 



Grade 5- 
Grade 6— 
Grade 7- 
Grade 8— 
Grade 9— 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 



(2) Vocational Students including the students 
in the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horae Eco- 
nomics r Business Education , Distributive Educa- 
tion, Industrial Cooperative Training (I.C.T.) , 
a nd General Cooperative Education (G.C.E.). 



(a) 

(b) 

Cc) 

(d) 

(e) 

(3) Drop Outs 



Grade 6 ““0 

Grade 7 r 0 

Grade 10 — 10 

Grade 11 — 7 



Occupation Information Students 184 

Seniors — —————121 

Juniors — — — 130 

Sophmores 124 

Freshmen — — 127 



III. Methods and Materials and Instruments and Techniques 



High School Level 

As described in the staff section of Procedures , in 
part (c) of the body of the report , the General Cooperative 
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Training was handled through the various vocational depart- 
ments, as there was no General Cooperative related class. 

The Coordinator met with the various cooperative students, 
individually, during specified times during the week. 

These cooperative students were given related in- 
structions during their regular vocational classes, con- 
cerning their job duties, job responsibilities and regular 
vocational orientation. 

The High School Counselor gave a group intensive 
training to ten senior students on applying for a job, and 
he used handout sheets on "Do's 2 and Don't's 3 of Applying 
for a Job" and on "How to Start a New Job the Right Way". 

Almost every course, including non- vocational courses, 
at the High School level includes some form of vocational 
and occupational orientation. 

Junior High Level 

As stated before, three classes of Occupational In- 
formal ion were taught to the ninth grade students. There 
were actually six individual classes, as each course was 
only one semester, therefore? more ninth grade students were 
able to take the course. No specific bock was used, rather 
collective information was complied from the following books 
and workbooks: 

Books : 

(1) Keys to Vocational Decisions , edited by Walter 
H. Li ft on, science Research Associates, Chicogo, 
Illinois, 1964. 

(2) Points for Decisions , T. L. Engle and Hr*:old 
J. Mahoney, Har court , Brace, and World, Inc., New 
York, New York, 1961. 

Workbooks : 

(1) Life and You , Work and You, Success and You, 
and The Future and You , Palmer Publications, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, 1970. 

• 
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(2) Suggested Teaching— ‘Learning Approaches for 
Career Development in the Curriculum , D. E. Ed- 
ucators and Counselors in a Pilot Training Project, 
University of Minnesota, Summer, 1968. 

(3) Teachers Guide to Group Vocational Guidance , 

Bruce Shertzer and Richard T. Knowles, Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, Cambridge, Massachuset, 1964. 

(4) Vocational Orientation Teachers Guide , Vocation- 
al Teachers and Counselors, Arkansas Department of 
Education, Vocational-Technical Division, 1970. 

The occupational information used for the class came 
from various companies , which offered free materials. These 
materials were obtained, both before the classes started, 
and after they began. The students were required to write 
for information to add to the information files. In addition 
to this information, briefs were purchased from the Career 
Development service of Palmer Publications. 

Occupational Information was the main objective of 
this course, but attitudes and self-evaluation were as im- 
portant an objective as the first. 

The students in the Occupational Information classes 
wrote several essays concerning their attitudes, as well as, 
taking various self-evaluating surveys. Two of these surveys 
were "Rate Your Needs" and "Rate the Satisfactions You Need”. 
Examples of the handouts tfcev received on attitudes were 
the ones entitled "Dear Kid"^ and "How to be Liked"®, from 
the Vocational Orientation Teachers Guide. 

Films® were used extensively in the Occupational In- 
formation classes. 

In. the Occupational Information classes the students 
had to make reports on various occuoational interests and 
they had to interview people connected with these occupations. 

These students were involved in the occupations in the 
community in other ways. They had to interview working wo- 
men and find the reasons for them working and find their 
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opinion of women working. They, also, had to interview 
various other workers and find the educational reoui re- 
men ts and training required for diverse jobs in the com* 
munity. 



The Special Education students in the seventh and 
eight grades were counseled, individually and in groups, 
by the Counselor and Coordinator, concerning occupations 
and attitudes. These students, also, have guest speakers, 
who speak to them concerning occupations. 

Elementary School Level 

The Counselor and Coordinator developed an unit^ - on 
vocational orientation for the fifth and sixth grade teachers 
as a helpful guide in teaching an unit of vocational orienta- 
tion, beginning the school year 1971 - 1972. Orientation 
had already begun in several of the elementary school classes 
they used bullentin boards and had the students make occupa- 
tional folders. This orientation had started as early as the 
third grade in some cases. 

The Counselor has worked closely with the elementary 
teachers and has been testing the elementary students, us- 
ing achievement tests and intelligence tests. 

Results and Accomplishments 

D. , 1. The project has had promising results, in 

that the school, the students, and the community 
are becoming more aware of the need for vocation- 
al training at an early age. 

The project is opening new doors at all levels 
of the school curriculum that have been closed, 
in the past. 

' 2. The teachers din the elementary schools are 
anxious to incorporate the unit of occupations 
into their curriculum. The teachers of the Title 
I classes and the special education classes in 
the elementary schools are especially anxious 
to get their students involved in this phase of 
the project. 
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3. The cooperative phase of the project has 
started slowly, as it was done differently from 
the other cooperative classes in the exemplary 
project. We were experimenting to see if this 
new way would be workable and useable. 



After a year of using this method, we were 
rea lize there was not close enough con- 
tact between the Coordinator and the cooperative 
students, nor between the Coordinator and the 
employees, because the Coordinator was too in- 
volved at the Junior High School and the ele- 

i??2J ary u SC ?°? ls \ By not havin g a class at the 
high school level, the Coordinator was not in 

close enough contact with the high school in- 

bodv Ct °£hl« n0r £ hG reat ° f the high sch ° o1 student 
"?? y -. Thl f cost precious public relations which 
will have to be intensified during the summer 
months and during the 1971 - 1972 school year. 

Mother method will be implemented into 
he project curriculum for the high school level 
for the 1971 - 1972 school year, which will be 
described m part (f) of this report. 

4 * Th * Hi 9 h Occupational Information * * 

° f * hQ £ r ? ject had very good results. The 
ninth grade students involved in this class were 
very responsive. They became more familiar with 
the community and its job opportunities. The 
students, also, gained a new insight to the dir- 

u er ® going ' and man Y of them began 
to realize the importance of planning for their 
future occupations. 



, any °f the students attitudes toward work 

Swl v 1 ^) iL 9 ? ne ^ W ? r ® char ^ ed ' because of theii 
newly gained insight into their ownselves , as wei: 
as , into the world of work • 

By finding work experience jobs for many of 
the special education students and potential drop- 
outs at the Junior High School level, the Co- 
ordinator and Counselor were able to reach many 
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of these students who would have, otherwise, 
lost complete interest in school and it's 
value . 

These results were worth much in realizing 
the benefits and future value of this exemplary 
project. 



Va luation of the Project 



E The evaluation of this project was conducted dur- 
ing the month of May in the Harrison Public Schools. The 
methods of this evaluation were the effort of the Project 
evaluator, Dr. Dolph Camp, mo was assisted by Dr. Dean Andrews 
and the Arkansas State Department of Vocational Education. 

They, also, used the guideline in "Preparing Evaluation Re- 
ports : A Guide for Authors » " 

The evaluaildA %&£ six procedure objectives, which 
covered the six mm i^f^stives of the Exemplary Project. 

The evaluation covering this school year of 1970 - 
1971 was conducted in grades five through twelve. There were 
seven instruments used in this evaluation from which results 
were derived. They are as follbws: 



I. Grade 5 

1. Intermediate School Sentiment Index, 

2. Choosing a Job Inventory, 

3. The ranking of twenty occupations ac- 
cording to importance. 

II. Grade 7 

1. Secondary School Sentiment Index, 

2. Choosing a Job Inventory, 

3. The listing of as many occupations as 
possible in 40 minutes. 

4. The listing of three occupations that 
the students would like to do upon the 
completion of high school. 
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111 • Grade 8 

1. The ranking of twenty occupations ac- 
cording to importance, 

IV. Grade 10 

1. Secondary School Sentiment Index , 

2. Choosing a Job Inventory, 

3. The listing of as many occupations 
as possible in 40 minutes. 

V. Grades 11 and 12— GCE Students 



1, GCE School Sentiment Index. 

The results of this evaluation can be obtained through 
the Arkansas State Department of Vocational Education. 

Conclusions, Implications, and 
Recommendations for the Future 



F. I. High School 



As stated in the (d) part of this report .the 
cooperative phase of the project was limited in* 
it's productivity, therefore; another method will 
be employed during the 1971 - 1972 school year. 

The Coordinator will have a related class with 
the GCE students, which will enhance the unifi- 
cation and stablization of this phase of the 
project. The Coordinator will teach two oc- 
cupational classes instead of three, this will 
give him more time to coordinate. The third oc- 
cupational class will be taught by the Vocation- 
al Counselor. 

There was no club with the cooperative students 
this year, however? next year the G.C.E. students 
will take over the VICA club which is already in 
existence in the high school. This club will be 
for the I.C.T. students. The I.C.T. students 
will be absorbed by the GCE program for the school 
year 1971 - 1972. .. 
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II. Junior High School 



There will be more involvement with the 
special education students and potential drop 
outs at the Junior High School level. Hopefully, 
this will decrease the drop out rate at this 
level even more. 

There will be more involvement with the Oc- 
cupational Information students, which will en- 
hance the project and propagate the interest and 
knowledge in the area of occupations. 

III. Elementary Schools 



The elementary schools will start the units 
of occupations in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Both the faculty and students are already aware 
of and anxious for this new unit of the curricu- 
lum. 



There is an increasing interest for this 
unit to be utilized in the lower grades. With 
the attitudes being quite optimistic, this unit 
will be implemented by many of the lower grade 
teachers . 

IV. General Project 



All in all, this project has been quite well 
received even though there hasn't been as much 
public relations utilized as the Coordinator and 
Vocational Counselor felt should be. Much more 
public relations will be formulated and utiliz- 
ed during, the summer months , as well as , during 
the school yfcar of 1971 - 1972. 



The Coordinator and Vocational Counselor feel 
that with some of the. extra load lessened, such as 
elementary testing by the Vocational Counselor 
and the Coordinator having less Occupational In- 
formation classes, and by adding the General Co- 
operative related class, the program will become 
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the success in the next year that it is deem- 
ed that it should be. 

As stated before, with more public relations, 
a more organized situation, and with only those | 

duties as prescribed by the project guidelines, 
the project Coordinator and Vocational Counselor 
will be able to boast of a program that is only 
success oriented. 

V. General Project Continued 

The project will capitalize on and use more 
materials, field trips and guest speakers in all 
of it's many phases. 

The Occupational Information classes will 
be using a new book during the 1971 - 1972 school 
year called, Successful in the World of Work , 
published by McKnight and McKnight. This book 
will help fill in some of the attitudinal and in- 
formational gaps omitted by the regular class- 
room procedures used, when no book was used. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is merely a suggested guide for vocational orientation ap- 
plicable to the sixth grade. 

Throughout the years we, as educators, have deemphazised vocational 
training and skilled occupations. We are now trying to become more 
realistic in our attitudes about the world of work. Within our society 
there is a place for every working man. We must make it our job to en- 
able each student to learn about various jobs, in order for him to make 
a wise decision as to his life's work. 

This end can be achieved by various methods. One of these methods 
would be a separate unit on the world of work. Another method would be 
the coordination of economics and/or social studies and occupations. 

A third method would be the depiction of related occupations in the various 
subjects taught. One method might work better for one teacher or 
situation, whereas another might be better for another. 





OBJECTIVES OF SIX WEEKS UNIT 
OF VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 



Develop a positive concept of self* 

A. Recognize and accept limitations. 

B. Grow in ability to understand self. 

Create vocational interests at an early age. 

Develop ability to make wise decisions and choices* 

Develop a positive attitude toward work and preparation for 
work. 

Learn about job opportunities in community and nation. 
Provide many opportunities to express Interests , exercise . 
talents. 

Explore areas In which to develop new Interests and talents. 
Learn to value the dignity and importance of all types of 
work and skills. 
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OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS BY INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 



The following list contains only a few of the many hooka that 
nay be used to enrich your classroom ineturction in vocational 
orientation. The titles are listed alphabetically under each 
industry. 



AGRICULTURE 



Green, Carla, I Want To Be a 
Cowboy . 

• I Want To Be a 



Dairy Farmer . 

Hayes, Will, Biggest Pig . 

Lenski, Lois, Com Faro Boy . 

. Little Fare . 

MacMaxm, Elaine. Risky Business . 

Martini, Terl. True Book of 
Cowboys . 

8ootin, Baura. Let's To to a 
Fans. 



COMMUNICATION 



Miner, Opal, and Sevrey, Irene. True 
Book of CoEPunicatlon. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Bate, Norman. Who Built the Bridget 

Burton, Virginia Lee. Hike Mulligan 
and His Steam Shovel . 

Grlnghuls, Dick (Richard B.). Big Mac . 

Hurd, Edith Thacher. Benny the Bull- 
do ear . 

Liang, Yen. The 8kyacraper . 

Urell, Catherine, and Chatfleld, 
Jennifer. Big City Hopes . 



FINANCE. INSURANCE. REAL ESTATE 



Buchheiaor, Naomi. Lot's Co to 
a Television Station . 

♦ • Let's Co to the 



Telenhone Company. 
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Elkin, Benjamin. Tho True Book of 
Monoy . 

Rees, Elinor. At the Bank. 
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Soot in, Laura. Let's Co to a 
Bank. 



FISHERIES 



Hammond, Diana. Let’s Go to a 
Harbor . 

Greene, Carla. I Want To Be a 
Fisherman . 

Schleln, Miriam , A Fisherman's 

1 >23L* 



FORESTRY 



Brown, William L. and Rosalie M. 
The Forest Firemen . 

. Whistle Punk. 

Dobrin, Norma. A bout Foresters . 
Hayes, Will. Biggest Pine Tree . 



GOVERNMENT 



Buchhciraer, Naomi. Let's Go to 
i a Firchouogi . 

i 

) 

1 « Let's Go to the 

| United Nations Hoadquarters . 

j Colonlus, Lillian, and Schroeder, 

f G. W. At the Post Office. 



O 
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Dillon, Ina K. Policemen. 

. I Want To Be a Space 

Pilot . 

Lenski, Lois. Little Fire Engine . 

Miner, Opal, and Sevrcy, Irene. 

The True Book of Our Post Office and 
Its Helpers . 

. The True Book of Police- 
men and Firemen. 



MANUFACTURING 



Allee, Vcva Elwell. About the 
Vegetables on Your Plate . 

Butler, Roger. Let's Go to an 
Automobile Factory. 

I 

Nlghbert, Esther. The True Book of 
Cloth. 



MINING 



Greene, Carla. I Want To Be a 
Coal Miner. 



SERVICES 



Bemelmans, Ledwig . Madeline and 
tho Cyplcg. 
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